And then with what a throb of relief I realised that our
toast-master was approaching the end of his tether. He
deliberately paused in his smooth gabble of reminiscence,
glanced at his notes, and introduced the first speaker.
And in a few minutes he was introducing me and asking
me to be the guest to propose the health of Little, Brown
and Company.
I felt in my pockets for my notes and let them slip
again through my fingers. I looked round the crowded
room, and die faces, which a short time ago had seemed
like the faces of strangers, seemed suddenly to become
familiar. I felt that I was being greeted by friends, and
the applause, which continued for some few moments, was
a genuine expression of a genuine welcome. In those few
moments I rebuilt my speech. I never once took my
notes from my pocket. I let my thoughts wander back
to the day of my first visit to the firm, I was shaking
hands with Mr. James Mclntyre, the father of the com-
paratively young man seated by my side who had achieved
the proud position of being the head of one of the most
distinguished publishing houses in America. That was
the chief fact which I had to keep in mind.
I was there not to give dull facts but to outline
the firm's progress during all these years so far as
my personal contacts with it were concerned. It
seemed so easy. My visits to Boston, and then the
visits of Herbert Jenkins to England. The growth of my
friendship with Alfred after his first visit to Europe,
his initiation at Monte Carlo, our pleasant days upon
the Riviera, our long talks about books and the making
of books.
So my speech flowed on. I told my audience how
delighted we all were the first time Alfred Mclntyre
brought his wife to Europe with him and how his son,
whom I saw up in the gallery, had made a great impression
upon all our friends. He took command of my small
motor yacht at Guernsey and was known as the " young
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